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PART  I 


LABOR  SITUATION  IN  AUSTRIA 

1.  History  of  Labor  and  Socialist  Movements  Up  to 

the  Outbreak  of  the  War 

Between  1867  and  1914  (the  date  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  union), 
three,  or  including  the  Czech  four,  divergent  labor  movements  grew 
up,  each  very  intimately  connected  with  a political  party. 


A.  The  Social  Democratic  Party 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  has  stood  with  the  Socialist  Trade 
Unions  and  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  Socialist  parties.  It 
was  organized  in  1867  under  the  leadership  of  the  elder  Liebknecht 
and  up  to  1900  was  largely  a reflection  of  the  German  movement . 
After  that  date,  nationalist  considerations  affected  both  its  organi- 
zation and  preoccupations.  Official  repression  and  the  abrupt  ending 
of  the  first  era  of  industrial  development  in  the  panic  of  1873  led  to 
practical  dissolution.  In  1888,  Victor  Adler  brought  the  party 
together  again  on  Marxian  lines.  Kautsky  assisted  in  writing  its 
constitution,  and  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  party  were  German,  and 
its  conferences  were  in  German.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  Marxian 
principles,  its  activities  came  to  center  increasingly  on  influence 

in  the  fight  for  universal  suffrage,  which  it 
at  last  carried  to  success  in  1907. 

; Numerically  the  Germans  are  strongest,  the  Czechs  next,  and  the 

! Poles  third.  Starting  from  a position  of  protest  against  exclusive 

national  interest,  it  was  driven  by  events  to  take  the  form  of  a federa- 


tion of  six  branches;  Germans,  Poles,  Ukrainians,  Czechs,  Italians, 
and  Southern  Slavs.  The  main  body  of  the  Czechs  later  became  an 
independent  body.  Each  branch  of  the  party  was  autonomous,  but 
there  was  a permanent  federal  committee,  and  a general  congress 
every  two  vears. 

The  party  supported  a democratic  constitution  for  the  Czechs. 
It  opposed  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina  annexation  in  1906,  but  only 
after  the  fact.  For  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  war,  control  of 
the  party  rested  with  its  more  conservative  elements. 
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In  U07  the  Social  Democratic  vote  was  almost  one-third  of  the 
total.  Vt  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  party  had  88  deleg;ates  in  the 
Austria  i lower  house,  out  of  516. 

B.  Socialist  Trade  Unions 

'rhe  Socialist  Trade  Unions  began  life  ahnosi  contemporaneously 
with  tl  e Social  Democratic  party  and  went  through  the  same  stretch 
of  feebl  mess  and  government  oppression.  In  1892 , a central  committee 
was  foimed  and  the  first  Socialist  Trade  Union  Congress  met.  Both 
craft  and  industrial  forms  of  organization  were  recognized.  The  resolu- 
tions o1  these  congresses  form  the  constitutional  basis  for  the  organiza- 
tion. These  tlemands  have  not  been  revolutionary,  but  revisionist, 
and  th^  movement  has  been  recruited  on  the  whole  from  the  more 

skilled  trades. 

At  t le  1896  (\mgress,  the  Czechs,  by  a demand  for  separate  rep- 
re.sentiUion  on  the  central  committee,  began  a fued  that  split  the 
unions  and  in  1911  culminated  in  a complete  C’zech  separation.  In 
1913  t le  federation  had  380,000  members  exclusive  of  the  Czechs. 
The  cc -operation  with  the  Social  Democrats  was  never  steadier  than 

in  191-  . 

C.  Christian  Trade  Unions 

The  Catholic  workers  formed  an  isolated  influence  in  Austria.  As 
the  Sccial  Democrats  took  command  of  the  trade  union  organiza- 
tions, ;hose  workers  who  did  not  believe  in  socialism,  severed  theii 
connection  with  the  unions  and  joined  the  Catholic  workingmens 

groups . 

At  t ie  1897  convention  the  “All  Christian”  idea  was  accepted;  the 
annoimced  object  of  the  Association  was  to  bring  together  all  Christian 
workeis  of  Austria  on  common  grounds  of  Christian  social  reform. 
This  n eant  a combat  against  the  anti-clericalism  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, and  an  anti-Jewish  policy.  The  policy  of  social  reform  was  about 
the  s'a  ne  as  that  of  the  Social  Democrats.  While  professedly  non- 
politicd,  the  association  with  the  Christian  Social  party  is  evident 
throufihout  its  history.  In  1907  the  unions  and  workers’  clubs  split 
into  separate  but  co-operating  oi’ganizations.  The  Trade  Union  mem- 
bershi  ) rose  to  70,000  in  1909,  but  fell  off  somewhat  from  that  date. 

D.  Christian  Social  Party 

The  Christian  Social  Party  was  founded  in  1889  by  Lueger,  to  fight 
the  povver  of  Jewish  capitalism  in  Vienna.  It  has  recruited  its  electors 
from  t le  Christian  Socialist  trade  unions,  but  also  from  the  lower  middle 
class  a id  clergy,  and  in  some  districts  from  the  peasants.  It  attempted 
to  defend  the  smaller  merchants  against  the  tendemcy  of  the  age  toward 


large  scale  iiroduction.  In  its  defense  of  the  clei-gy,  its  advocacy  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  in  social  legislation,  it  re.sem- 
bles  the  Central  Party  in  Germany.  By  union  with  reactionary  parties 
it  did  much  to  keep  the  Social  Democrats  in  check  during  1907  to  1914. 

E.  German  National  Trade  Unions 

The  German  National  Trade  Unions  were  leagues  of  German  work- 
men’s clubs  which  until  1908  had  no  centralized  strength.  In  1909 
under  pressure  of  some  of  the  more  powerful  unions,  they  recognized 
the  German  Labor  Party  as  their  political  re])resentative.  The  Labor 
Party  and  the  Trade  Unions  convened  annually  at  the  same  place. 

F.  German  Labor  Party 

After  a period  of  disintegration,  the  German  Labor  Party  was  re- 
organized in  1914  and  adopted  as  its  platform:  “Liberation  of  German 
workers  from  present  economic,  political,  and  cultural  oppression. 
Not  to  be  a class  party,  but  a champion  of  all  honest  productive  labor.” 
The  party  desired  that  German  should  be  the  national  language  of  Aus- 
tria. It  fought  for  universal  suffrage,  government  ownership,  and 
abolition  of  the  LTpper  House. 

2.  History  of  Labor  and  Socialist  Movements  During 

the  Period  of  the  War 

None  of  the  labor  parties  fought  military  preparation  very  strenu- 
ously before  the  war.  The  Social  Democrats  at  various  times  de- 
nounced the  budgets  after  they  had  been  safeU  passed. 

The  Austrian  Reichsrat  was  not  in  session  during  the  critical  period 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Government  was  being  carried  on  under 
the  famous  Paragraph  14  of  the  Constitution.  The  Social  Democratic 
press,  heavily  censored,  denounced  the  ultimatum  steadily,  and  ui-ged 
the  workers  to  stay  united  in  the  class  cause;  but  no  organized  attempt 
was  made  to  resist  the  government  policy.  The  other  two  Socialist 
parties  gave  themselves  over  to  denunciations  of  Czardom.  After  the 
declaration  of  war  on  Serbia,  the  Social  Democratic  party  published  a 
manifesto  (Appendix  A),  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  the  war  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  public  form  of  government.  Later  a 
tone  of  resignation  is  visible;  and  the  stand  was  taken  that  fate  had 
overtaken  them,  and  it  was  each  one’s  duty  to  do  everything  possible 
in  order  that  the  people  should  not  be  conquered.  General  justification 
was  found  for  the  Socialists  of  all  countries. 

As  the  war  went  on,  the  plea  for  firmness  in  resistance  remained,  but 
by  1916  an  increased  desire  for  peace  began  to  appear.  This,  however, 
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was  not  much  liefore  the  pressure  of  war  brought  all  parties  round  in 
that  dir'ction. 

In  .III  le,  1917,  the  Reichsrat  assembled,  after  a dissolution  of  over 
three  years;  and  even  then  onlv  after  agitation  by  the  Social  Demo- 
crats,  in  the  course  of  which  Friedrich  Adler,  son  of  the  leader  of  the 
party,  Mctor  Adler,  shot  and  killed  Premier  Sturgh.  Paragraph  14 
had  became  the  normal  legislative  machinery,  and  uncounted  acts  of 
cruelty  md  repression  were  carried  out  under  it. 

The  Social  Democrats  brought  the  laeace  question  to  the  fore,  as 
soon  as  the  Reichsrat  assembled.  The  party  also  based  its  hopes  on 
the  Stockholm  conference,  laelieving  confidently  that  Allied  delegates 
would  i ppear.  Their  memorandum  of  terms  sent  to  Stockholm 
(.\ppen(.ix  C)  was  a clear  advance  towards  the  Allied  demands. 

The  rTorm  of  the  constitution,  undertaken  by  the  Reichsrat  to  end 
nationa]  strife,  continued  to  provoke  a hard  battle  between  the  Cxer- 
man  pj  idles  and  a league  of  the  Social  Democrats,  Czechs,  Slavs, 
and  Ga  icians.  The  Social  Democrats  renewed  time  and  again  their 
motions  for  a government  statement  of  peace  terms,  and  advocated  a 
repudia  ion  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest  treaties,  and  a con- 
demnat  on  of  Germany's  claim  to  Courland  and  IJthuania.  Pressure 
from  tli3  left  wing  of  the  party,  by  the  end  of  1917,  led  to  a practical 
accepta  ice  of  the  formula  of  “self  determination"  of  nationalities. 

The  rade  unions,  at  first  almost  wrecked  by  the  draft,  revived 
again  d'  lring  1917  and,  at  their  congress,  passed  a resolution  “challeng- 
ing the  government  to  seize  every  possibility  for  an  armistice  and  to 
influence  the  allied  governments  to  peace.”  The  example  of  the  Russian 
Revolm  ion  had  by  now  imparted  a boldness  and  initiative  to  the  social- 
ist elements  and,  in  January,  1918,  a general  strike  w^as  called  to  force 
the  hand  of  the  government  in  the  peace  negotiations  with  Russia,  to 
protest  Against  the  cutting  of  the  flour  ration,  and  to  get  wider  suffrage. 
The  strikes  were  extended  but  peaceful,  and  though  the  leaders  were 
soinewl  at  anxious  about  their  power  to  get  the  workers  back  to  their 
work,  i pon  the  assurances  of  the  Premier  they  returned.  The  strike 
was  wi  hout  decisive  result — and  the  leaders  were  criticized  for  not 
procuri  ig  the  release  of  Friedrich  Adler.  The  truth  was  that  the  leaders 
were  alraid  of  the  spread  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia 
and  Poland  (Appendix  B). 

Frcjii  then  on  events  moved  steadily  to  the  end.  The  economic 
distress,  the  Lichnowsky  revelations,  the  failure  of  Czernin  s Russian 
policy,  threatened  to  provoke  an  unordered  general  strike  in  June. 
The  80  dal  Democrats,  uniting  with  the  Czechs,  Southern  Slavs,  and 
Radica  Poles,  attempted  to  impeach  the  Premier.  After  June,  1918, 
government  came  to  a veritable  standstill. 


3.  The  New  Austro-German  Republic 

In  October,  1918,  the  Social  Democrats  advanced  peace  proposals 
in  the  Reichsrat  and  finally  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Allies, 
on  Wilson’s  terms. 

On  October  21st,  1918,  a provisional  assemlily  met  with  the  Social 
Democrats  as  left,  the  Independent  Party  (German  National)  as 
center,  and  the  Christian  Socialists  as  extreme  right.  On  October  31st , 
1918,  the  State  Council  issued  the  proclamation  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  Republic,  which  had  been  drawn  up  largely  by  Victor  Adler, 
and  the  elections  of  State  Council  and  ministers.  The  fundamental 
law  w'as  repulilican  in  form  and  socialist  in  intent.  The  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  have  three  members  in  the  C'al)inet,  including  \ ictor 
Adler,  their  chief,  but  all  three  elements  are  represented.  Friedrich 
Adler,  released  from  prison,  was  elected  as  dejiuty  to  the  Lower  House 
in  succession  to  Pernerstorfer. 

4.  Present  Outlook 

The  Social  Democratic  party  is  the  strongest  single  party  in  the 
newly  formed  republic.  Furthermore,  it  has  supplied  most  of  its 
economic  constitutional  principles.  A great  widening  of  trade  union 
organization  seems  assumed;  whether  this  will  reach  even  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  proletariat  it  is  hard  to  predict. 

The  trade  union  membership  has  risen  to  340,000  by  the  end  of  1918. 
There  has  been  extensive  organization  of  the  women,  and  a notable 
centalization.  The  three  employers’  associations  have  combined.  The 
war  unions  which  were  organized  in  many  industries  may  want  to 
continue,  especially  since  the  government  may  wish  to  maintain  the 
cartels  as  a source  of  public  revenue.  The  co-operative  movement  was 
revitalized  through  its  activity  in  food  distribution.  The  clericals,  of 
course,  still  represent  a powerful  force  in  the  state.  The  bitter  struggle 
of  nationalities  is  at  an  end,  at  least,  within  the  state. 

It  does  not  seem  hazardous  to  predict  that  the  Austrian  state  is  on 
the  threshold  of  a more  or  less  complete  socialist  era.  In  an  appendix 
is  given  the  list  of  the  principal  acts  of  social  and  labor  legislation 
passed  during  the  war  (Appendix  D) . 
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PART  II 


LABOR  SITUATION  IN  HUNGARY 
1.  Introduction 

Hungary  is  still  predominantly  agricultural,  65%  at  least  of  Hun- 
garian labor  being  so  employed.  The  industrial  revolution  largely 
wiped  out  the  middle  class  holdings  of  land  and  left  the  large  holdings, 
and  tiny  subdivided  peasant  holdings.  In  1900,  70%  of  the  agri- 
cultural labor  class  was  landless,  miserably  sustained;  emigrating 
to  America,  or  shifting  about  in  the  harvest  seasons. 

Industry  has  been  the  subject  of  much  legislation  since  the  advent 
of  large  scale  production,  including  an  attempt  to  reproduce  a new 
guild  system.  Combination  among  the  workers  has  never  received 
official  sanction,  and  has  caused  the  trade  unions  to  take  a singular 
form — the  trade  union  proper  for  ordinary  activities,  and  free  asso- 
ciations for  strike  purposes. 

Race  animosities  have  been  more  bitter  in  Hungary  than  even  in 
Austria  and  the  Magyars  have  been  cruelly  illiberal.  The  suffrage 
is  most  limited — both  as  to  nationalities  and  class.  It  has  never 
been  given  to  agricultural  labors,  apprenticed  workmen,  or  servants. 
In  1910  out  of  21,000,000  population,  there  were  1,000,000  voters; 
and  out  of  the  413  members  of  the  Lower  House  but  7 non-Magyars, 
though  the  Magyars  are  but  51%  of  the  population. 

2.  History  of  Labor  and  Socialist  Movements  Up 

to  Outbreak  of  War 

A.  Social  Democratic  Party 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  originated  in  1868,  but  was  confined 
to  the  industrial  centers  around  Budapest  for  many  years.  In 
the  90’s  it  spread  among  the  peasants  to  some  extent  and  procured  the 
adhesion  of  the  minor  nationalities. 

The  agricultural  element  in  the  party  grew  steadily,  and  the  use 
of  the  strike  was  constant.  The  government,  feeling  that  the  move- 
ment was  anti-Magyar  has  never  legally  recognized  it,  has  prevented 
public  meetings  and  has  acted  arbitrarily  in  all  respects. 
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The  p:  rty  has  no  standing  in  Parliamont,  though  it  has  managed 
to  get  a ew  of  its  leaders  elected.  In  1912  it  had  100,000  members, 
of  whom  oO.OOO  were  at  Budapest  and  vicinity. 

The  pa  rty  has  outspokenly  opposed  Albanian  and  Balkan  ambitions. 
It  has  si  niggled  above  all  for  suffrage  reform  and  agrarian  reform. 
It  has  al.vays  been  in  co-operation  with  the  Trade  Union  movement 
— the  stiike  being  its  primaj'/al  weapon,  since  it  had  no  ballot. 

B.  The  Social  Democratic  Trade  Union  Movement 

ddie  Social  Democratic  Trade  Union  moveimmt  was  extremely 
weak  nn  il  1899.  The  government  fought  all  efforts  toward  centrali- 
zation, V hich  was  finally  achieved  in  the  Congress  of  1899.  The  con- 
ferences ^how  growth  and  vigorous  attempt  to  better  the  legal  position 
of  trade  unionism,  as  well  as  labor  conditions  in  general.  The  1914 
conventi  >n  was  imstponed  until  1917.  The  membership  reached 
107,480  n 1917.  The  iron  and  metal  workeis,  the  railway  workers 
and  the  niners  constituted  over  60^  of  the  total  in  1917. 


3.  History  of  Labor  and  Socialist  Movements  During 

the  Period  of  the  War 
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ctions  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  I'rade  Unionists  in 
, during  the  critical  period,  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of 
rian  Social  Democrats,  except  that  the  party  was  more  help- 
not  as  important  a force. 

ef  spokesman  during  the  war  was  Karolyi,  the  head  of  the 
endent  Party.  In  Parliament  the  struggle  for  suffrage  reform 
ed  everything  else,  and  unseated  four  ministries,  while  re- 
unaccomplished  at  the  end.  The  fight  for  a liberal  franchise 
)y  Karolyi  and  Vasozi  and  represented  a union  of  the  Radical 
ae  48  Independent  Party  and  the  Social  Democrats.  This 
the  war  went  on,  took  U])  a stand  for  peace,  independent  of 
y and  in  their  peace  offers  were  in  advance  of  the  Hungarian 
>emocrats.  Their  franchise  reform  demand  was  universal 
for  all  nationalities — men  and  women. 

gust,  1917,  the  deferred  Trade  Lnion  Conference  took  place, 
inization  showed  strength,  but  no  success  had  crowned  the 
legal  recognition  for  right  of  association  and  of  public  meeting, 
ority  of  the  membership  were  in  public  employ.  Tow’ard  the 
47  there  were  peace  demonstrations  of  an  important  character, 
oarious  movements  by  Karolyi  towards  peace  in  the  Lower 
Karol vi  instead  went  to  Berne  to  see  if  he  could  take  steps 
agreement  with  Allied  representatives.  I'he  position  reached 
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was  advocacy  of  “no  annexation  and  indemnities,”  and  (lenunciation 
of  German  control  of  Courland  and  Ksthonia.  In  .January,  1918, 
a general  strike  was  held  in  Budapest,  at  the  meetings  then  held  the 
demands  for  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill  were  combined  with  peace 

demands,  on  terms  similar  to  the  above. 

Hard  pressed  in  the  matter  of  suffrage  reform,  but  still  not  ready 
to  give  in,  the  government  resigned  early  in  1918.  The  trade  unions, 
in  annual  congress,  re-echoed  their  claims  of  the  rights  of  unioniza- 
tion and  assembly,  and  for  the  second  time  maneuvered  a general 
strike;  with  no  more  evident  result  than  the  first  attempt.  In  .lime 
two  Socialist  representatives  brought  Troelstra  a memorandum  of 
party  terms  to  take  to  the  Entente  Socialists.  They  were  peace  by 
understanding,  “no  annexation  or  indemnities,”  and  the  restoration 
of  Belgium — naturally  still  a compromise  with  the  facts  (Appendix 

E-) 

4.  Conclusion  of  Peace  and  the  Present  Outlook 

Peace  concluded  on  Wilson’s  terms  the  government  showed  re- 
luctance in  admitting  the  freedom  of  the  Czechs  and  South  Slavs. 
Karolyi  thereupon  in  the  lower  house  pronounced  that  his  party 
would  act  instead  of  the  government,  which  was  virtually  an  act  of 
revolution.  A national  conference  was  proclaimed  by  a conference 
of  representatives  of  the  Karolyi  party,  the  Social  Democrats,  and 
the  Radicals.  On  Novemeber  2nd,  the  republic  of  Hungary  was 
proclaimed  by  Karolyi,  who  is  premier  of  the  government;  all  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  of  the  parties  of  the  Bloc.  4 he  appeal 
sent  to  the  people  by  the  New  Cabinet  promised  peace,  political 
independence,  universal  suffrage,  abolition  of  censorship,  free  right 
of  meeting  and  organization,  etc.  It  is  given  in  Appendix  k . 

Lnder  these  political  auspices,  a free  and  growing  trade  unionism 
is  assured.  During  the  course  of  the  war,  the  government  had  as- 
sumed control  of  all  vital  industries.  Irade  Lnion  memliershi]). 
greatly  reduced  at  first  by  the  draft,  by  1918  had  reached  21.3,222. 
Its  legal  position  seems  determined.  The  questions  of  land  distiibu- 
tion  and  the  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  are  likely  to  be 
the  most  important  questions  of  the  near  future. 
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PART  III 


LABOR  SITUATION  IN  CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

1.  History  of  Labor  and  Socialist  Movements  Up 

to  Time  of  the  War 

A.  The  Socialist  Trade  Unions 

The  real  start  of  the  present  org;anization  was  made  at  the  Hainfeld 
convention  of  1888,  after  several  beginnings  of  no  present  consequence. 
Co-opei'ation  with  the  Social  Democratic  party  practised  early  in  its 
career,  proved  wise  and  the  two  bodies  were  successful  in  their  battle 
for  electoral  reform  in  1896,  and  for  univei-sal  suffrage  in  1905. 

The  demand  for  separate  Czech  representation  on  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Austrian  Trade  Union  Congress  was  finally  denied 
in  1910.  This  led  the  Czech  Trade  Unions  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  1911  Austrian  Trade  Union  Congress,  and  subsequently  to  establish 
their  totally  independent  Czech  central  organization.  The  contest 
became  so  outspoken  that  this  central  organization  formed  branches 
in  Vienna  for  Czech  workingmen. 

Both  craft  and  industrial  unions  are  admitted — the  di'ift  has  been 
toward  centralization  in  industrial  unions. 

In  1903  the  Central  Committee  reported  a membership  of  about 
104,000.  The  strongest  unions  were  the  metal  workers,  the  railroad 
workers,  and  the  miners’  unions,  constituting  over  50  per  cent.  In 
1915  80  per  cent  of  the  membership  was  in  Bohemia,  11  per  cent  in 
iNIoravia,  7 per  cent  in  Silesia,  2 per  cent  in  Lower  Austria.  In  social 
policy,  the  expressed  purposes  have  not  differed  much  from  those  of  the 
Austrian. 

B.  Social  Democratic  Party 

After  several  failures,  the  existing  Social  Democratic  Party  was 
founded  in  1878,  on  Marxian  principles,  including  internationalism, 
which  principle  was  announced  at  the  important  Briinn  conference  of 
1888.  In  accordance  with  these  ideas,  the  party  joined  the  Austrian 
Social  Democratic  Party — but  the  union  proved  of  short  duration. 
The  milieu  of  the  party  was  intensely  nationalistic,  the  demands  of  the 
C’entral  body  were  found  to  be  e.xcessive,  and  in  1893  an  independent 
organization  was  formed  in  federal  co-operation  with  the  other  feder- 
ated branches  of  Austrian  Social  Democracy.  Indeed  it  was  this 
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t initiated  the  fedc'ral  foiination  of  Austrian  Social  Denioc- 

<t  fireat  aim  of  the  pai'ty  has  been  electoral  reform.  For 
rs  it  had  to  defend  itself  not  only  ajiainst  the  C'zech  bourgeois 
It  also  against  the  new  National  Labor  Party — because  of  its 
on  with  Austrian  Social  Democracy,  with  which  it  staved  on 
larliamentary  (‘o-o]xu’ation.  This  controversy  was  the  occa- 
le  founding  of  the  N'^atioind  Labor  Party.  Growing  steadily, 
played  its  pai't  well  and  very  aggressiveh’  in  the  contest  for 
suffrage  in  1907.  Its  tactics  were  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
In  1907  the  Social  Democrats  stood  with  the  other  Czech 
the  Austrian  Keichsrat,  on  the  subject  of  separate  Czech 
nd  this  was  the  start  of  differences  with  the  Austrian  Central 
e,  which  though  made  up  for  a while  by  common  action  in 
r of  electoral  reform,  eventuated  in  a complete  split  in  1910 
ke  of  the  trade  union  breech.  The  party  divided  into  two 
he  Sepai’atists  and  the  (Amtralists.  The  Separatists  declared 
s the  official  jiarty,  and  the  1911  elections  showed  undoubted 
)r  them  (300,000  votes  to  11,000  for  the  (Vntralists).  This 
lefinite  establishment  of  (^zech  trade  unionism  and  Czech 
locracy . The  Separatist  party  was  excluded  from  the  Austrian 
over-nationalistic.  It  pushed  its  organization  among  the 
rkers  of  Vienna,  bringing  on  actual  fratricide  and  mutual 
die  declai'ation  of  war  found  the  rupture  already  made. 

National  Socialists 

tional  Socialist  jiarty  was  organized  in  direct  opposition  to 
1 Democrats,  whose  patriotism  was  questioned,  because  of 
•national  professions.  The  party  discarded  the  class  struggle 
and  came  out  for  the  complete  freedom  of  the  Czecho-Slavic 
spite  of  its  agreement  with  the  Social  Dcmoci-ats  on  questions 
eform,  hostility  jirevailed  and  a real  fight  was  brought  into 
union  movement.  It  fought  just  as  vigorously  against  the 
parties  on  the  issue  of  national  independence.  In  1911  about 
mibers  could  be  counted  on,  and  11  per  cent  of  the  Czech 
e ti-ade  union  organizations  under  it  were  centralized  with  a 
lip  of  77,000  members  in  1913. 


2.  History  of  Labor  and  Socialist  Movement 
During  the  Period  of  the  War 

The  C';;ech  Social  Democrats  did  not  sign  the  manifesto  of  the 
Austrian  parly,  issued  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  probably 
becau.se  o'  national  resentment.  The  Austrian  policy  in  Bohemia  dur- 
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ing  the  war  was  bitterly  coercive  and  repre.ssive.  The  National  Social- 
ist Party  was  almost  blotted  out  at  the  start,  Klofac  and  the  rest  of 
its  leaders  being  kept  in  prison.  Masaryk  escaped  across  the  liorder 
and  fought  the  battle  against  Austria  in  England  and  America. 

Early  in  the  wai',  many  of  the  C'zecho-Slav  troops  deserted  on  th(> 
field  of  liattle  and  fought  for  the  Allies.  The  changed  force  of  opinion 
slowly  led  the  Social  Democrats  into  an  alliance  with  the  Czech  Con- 
federation of  parties,  and  a little  later  into  union  with  the  National 
Socialists  on  the  basis  of  the  National  Socialists’  acceptance  of  more 
definitely  Socialist  ideas,  and  the  Social  Democrats’  accejitance  of  a 
full  “States-rights”  program. 

The  Czech  Social  Democratic  attitude  toward  the  January  strikes 

c 

in  Austria-Hungary  was  rather  unsympathetic,  as  it  was  opposed  to 
any  peace  by  understanding  which  would  leave  the  monarchy  in 
existence,  but  in  the  end  the  Social  Democrats  and  National  Socialists 
united  in  a sympathetic  strike  at  Prague.  B\'  common  action  of  the 
two  bodies  a resolution  was  passed  for  pc*ace  on  the  liasis  of  self  deter- 
mination, and  no  annexation  or  indemnities. 

All  the  Czech  parties  in  the  Keichsrat  formed  a bloc,  elected  a joint 
national  council,  were  recognized  by  the  Allies,  and  took  up  the  regular 
government  in  Bohemia.  At  the  National  Assembly,  in  Novemlier, 
1918,  out  of  249  members,  50  were  Social  Democrats,  and  28  National 
Socialists.  There  were  also  some  Socialists  among  the  40  Slovak 
representatives.  In  the  new  caliinet  there  are  three  Social  Democrats, 
and  three  National  Socialists. 


3.  Present  Outlook 

The  new  Bohemian  republic  will  have  a population  of  about  12,- 
000,000,  50  per  cent  industrial,  roughly,  with  industry  predominant 
in  Bohemia,  and  agriculture  in  Slovakia. 

The  declaration  of  independence  assures  the  minorities  (3,000,000 
Germans)  equal  rights  and  the  safeguards  of  proportional  representa- 
tion (Appendix  G).  The  social  program  is  frankly  democratic, 
including  in  its  projected  reforms  the  redemption  of  large  estates  for 
home  colonization,  universal  suffrage,  and  the  abolition  of  patents  of 
nobility.  The  leadership  of  the  republic  is  in  the  most  generous  hands 
of  Professor  T.  Alasaryk. 

Under  these  conditions,  with  trade  union  organization  well  for- 
warded, and  the  clear  promi.se  of  complete  union  between  the  National 
Socialists  and  the  Social  Democrats,  the  outlook  for  fair  representation 
of  labor  and  socialist  principles  is  certainly  good. 


PART  IV. 


m-onounc  > their  will.  In  the  face  of  a war  which  demands  the  utmost 
sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure  from  every  member  of  the  state,  the 
deliberat.  violation  of  the  will  of  the  people  by  keeping  Parliament 
out  of  aedon  is  all  the  more  calculated  to  embitter  and  irritate 
We  rep  iidiate  all  responsibility  for  the  war.  Solemnly  and  erapliatie- 
•illv  we  h V it  to  the  charge  of  those  on  both  sides  who  have  instigate 
'it  and  widied  to  let  it  loose.  In  this  we  know  we  are  united  with  the 
class-con .cious  proletariat  of  the  whole  world,  and  not  the  least  with 
the  Socii  1 Democrats  of  Servia.  We  hereby  solemnly  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  work  of  civilization,  to  International  Socialisin  to  which 
we  shall  .eiiiain  faithful  during  life  and  devoted  until  death 

I Sourer.  A.  W.  Humphrey,  International  Socialism  and  the  Wai, 

1915.) 
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APPENDIX  B 

Resolutions  Passed  at  Meeting  at  Social  Democratic 
Representatives,  Following  General  Strikes. 

Published  January  20,  1918 

The  Resolutions 

1.  The  declaration  of  the  Government  to  the  effect  that  thev  will 
carry  out  the  peace  negotiations  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  with  the 
aim  of  achieving  a general  peace,  and  that,  as  a means  of  attaining 
this  peace,  they  will,  as  quickh"  as  may  be,  conclude  peace  with 
Russia,  renouncing  every  kind  of  annexation  and  indemnity,  is 
acknowledged  with  satisfaction. 

2.  The  Assembly  . . . expect,  however,  a fulfillment  of  the  promise 
of  the  Alinister  of  Food  to  secure  a more  energetic  and  continuous  de- 
livery and  distribution  of  all  available  imports,  especially  those  from 
Hungary,  and  such  an  equalization  of  distribution  as  will  make  the 
most  of  the  supplies  in  hand. 

3.  The  Assembly  welcomes  the  fact  that  at  last  an  Austi’ian 
Government  has  associated  itself  with  the  idea  of  democratising  the 
municipalities  and  supporting  women’s  suffrage,  and  that  for  the 
first  time  it  has  given  a binding  promise  to  support  these  objects. 
The  Assembly  expects  that  the  Bills  which  have  been  projected  will 
be  introduced  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  especially  emphasizes  the 
demand  for  electoral  reform  in  Prussia. 

4.  The  Assembly  acknowledges  the  assurance  of  the  military 
authorities  that  they  will  consent  that,  even  in  time  of  war,  the 
industrial  workers  shall  retain  the  rights  of  ordinal y civilians,  and 
expects  that  the  necessary  Acts  will  be  passed  into  law  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Whilst  the  representatives  of  the  working  class  acknowledge  in 

this  manner  the  concessions  of  the  Government,  they  also  recognize 

that  in  their  own  determination  and  clear  consciousness  of  their  aims, 

in  their  unity  of  organization  and  action,  they  have  the  strongest 

pledge  of  peace  and  the  best  security  for  their  demands,  and  in  this 

sense  advise  the  workers  on  strike  in  Austria  immediatelv  to  resume 

%/ 

their  work. 
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Memorai  idum  of  Social  Democratic  Party  Aims  Sent  to 
Troelstra  for  Presentation  to  Allied  Socialists  at 
Stockholm  Conference,  June,  1918 


(1)  Pcc  c*e  should  in  general  he  on  the  basis  of  no  annexations. 

(2)  All  bourgeois  Governments  being  equally  to  blame  for  the  war, 
an  investigation  of  the  question  of  responsibility  would  be  unprofit- 
able. 


(3)  Belgium  and  Serbia  should  be  restored,  the  latter  l>eing  given 
access  to  he  sea  through  Montenegro.  The  Balkan  States  should  form 
an  alliance  to  realize  their  needs  and  demands  by  mutual  agreement. 
The  Soul  hern  Slavs  should  remain  in  the  Monarchy,  but  receive 
autonomy  , for  which  the  delegates  pledge  themselves  to  work. 

(4)  Fir  land  and  Poland  should  be  independent.  Galicia  and  Prus- 
sian Pola  id  should  remain  part  of  the  Austrian  and  German  Empire, 
but  with  '•omplete  autonomy,  which  should  also  be  given  to  Austrian 
Ruthenes.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  new  Polish  State  will  soon  find 
a basis  for  a permanent  agreement  with  Germany  and  Austria. 

(5)  Th  ^ delegates  assert  that  the  Austrian  State  preserves  the 
national  c xistence  of  small  nations. 

(6)  Th  w declare  against  economic  war  as  suggested  in  the  Paris 
Conferen  *e  of  1916  and  stand  for  the  restoration  of  free  movement  by 
land  and  .sea,  abolition  of  tariffs,  the  open  door  in  all  colonies,  inter- 
nationali:  ation  of  trade  routes  l\v  sea,  etc.  Privateering,  arming  of 
merchant  vessels,  extension  of  contraband  to  include  food,  clothing 
materials,  etc.,  should  lie  abolished,  and  warfare  by  sea  and  air  con- 
fined to  legitimate  methods  of  warfare. 
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Government  Machinery  Set  Up  During  the  War  to  Deal  With 

Labor  Matters 

, 9 1 1 ^5  fi  e main  departments  are: 

Minister:  Privy  Councillor  iMataja,  former  President  of 

Central  Statistical  Commission,  succeeded  bv  Harnisch. 
Chief  Executive  Officer:  Dr.  Max  Lederer. 

Departments: 

Child  and  Juvenile  Welfare; 

Disabled  Soldiers; 

Social  Insurance; 

Social  Policy; 

Housing. 

Minister  has  been  in  favor  of  establishing  a department  for  women 
workers — in  view  of  the  great  increase  of  women  workers  during  the 
war. 

First  act  of  Minister  Harnisch,  on  succeeding  Mataja,  concerned 
provision  for  the  unemployed.  Every  laborer,  entitled  to  sick  insur- 
ance, it  was  ruled,  will  receive  from  November,  1918,  to  February  15, 
1919,  for  each  provable  day  of  unemployment  a sum  equal  to  his 
allowance  of  sick  insurance. 


Sick  Insurance 

Radical  amendment  of  M orkmen’s  Sickness  Insurance  Act  by 
Imperial  Decree  became  effective  April,  1918.  Benefits  materially 
increased,  and  scope  greatly  enlarged. 

Labor  Contract 

Until  recently  the  labor  contract  was  regulated  in  Austria  by  the 
General  Civil  Code  of  1811.  An  amendment  passed  March  19,  1913, 
revises  the  provisions  concerning  labor  contract,  in  the  direction  of 
making  it  meet  modern  industrial  facts. 

Accident  Insurance 

Workmen’s  Insurance  Act  amended  August  21,  1917.  ^Maximum 
amount  of  pension  increased  from  60  per  cent  to  66%  per  cent  of 
annual  earnings.  Provisions  relating  to  survivors’  pensions  broadened. 
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Now  oni.)lov(M'  must  ]x\y  outiro  insurance  pi’cinium;  forinorly  ho  paid 

only  90  >or  cent. 

% 

War  Bonuses 


Four  p'rants  of  war  bonuses  were  made  to  state  employees  to  cover 
tlio  inen  ased  cost  of  living.  August.  191o.  February  ami  December, 
19U),  and  .blue.  1917,  Imperial  Order  of  .lime,  1917,  furthermore 
granted  an  additional  bonus  for  the  iieriod  from  June  1 to  Deeember 
31,  1911,  payable  in  a lump  sum.  Amount  of  sum  varies  according 
to  size  o ' family  of  payee,  varying  from  $24  to  .S61 . This  is  in  addition 
to  that  ulreaily  given  for  the  period  under  previous  order. 

Law  ( f December,  1917,  made  salaries  of  government  olticials  tax 
exempt  or  first  six  months  of  1918.  An  increase  of  salary  is  granted 
for  the  same  pei'iod,  increase  varying  with  family  circumstances. 

Xotc: 

(A)  I 1 October,  1918,  report  of  Social  Democrats  on  establishment 
of  labor  councils  favorably  received  by  the  ^Minister  of  Social  Welfare, 
who  promised  co-operation  in  their  amendment. 

(B)  C ue  of  the  first  acts  of  the  New  Government  was  to  pass  a 
general  fight-hour  law  of  broadest  application,  November,  1918. 

A'ari  *d  Sources.  U.  S.  Labor  Review;  New  Europe,  etc. 
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APPENDIX  E 

Memorandum  of  Party  Aims  Sent  to  Troelstra  for  Presen- 
tation to  Allied  Socialists  at  Stockholm  Conference, 

June,  1918 

1.  Peace  without  annexations,  contributions,  and  indemnities: 
or  compensations  for  damage  and  immediate  political  restitution  of 
occupied  territories;  except  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  which  still  has 
the  claim  to  compensation  admitted  by  the  German  Chancellor 
on  August  4,  1914.  If,  however,  this  demand  should  prolong  the  war, 
the  Belligerent  Powers  should  make  joint  compensation.  The  same 
should  hold  good  of  Serbia. 

2.  Alsace-Lorraine  to  be  settled  jointly  by  French  and  German 
Socialists  who  had  already  found  a common  solution  in  1913:  Serbian 
and  Bulgarian  Socialists  to  settle  Macedonia  in  the  same  way. 

3.  All  nationalities  to  have  complete  democratic  autonomy  under 
their  present  rulers. 

4.  Serbia  to  receive  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  with  an  economic  treaty 
with  the  Monarchv. 

5.  The  guilt  of  the  war  rests  collectively  on  the  capitalist  govern- 
ments and  further  discussions  on  it  could  serve  no  purpose,  though 
the  delegation  would  not  refuse  to  participate  in  a conference  at  which 
it  was  discussed.  It  is  the  task  of  all  Socialist  parties  to  continue  the 
struggle  against  the  factors  responsible  for  the  war-Junkerdom  and 
unparliamentary  Government  in  Germany,  financial  oligarchy  and 
chauvinism  in  France. 
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Extract  from  Appeal  Sent  Out  By  New  Hungarian  Cabinet 
on  Cctober  31,  1918,  After  Formal  Approval  of  Cabinet 

Fellov  -Citizens:  (ilory  and  honor  to  the  victorious  people  of 

Bmlap('^t!  The  people’s  revolution  has  triuinpheil.  The  first  people’s 
C.overni  lent  of  Hungary  has  been  formed  and  has  taken  over  the 
managei  lent  of  the  nation’s  affairs. 

Its  firu  aiul  most  pressing  duty  will  be  the  eonclusion  of  ])eace. 
Everyth  ng  will  at  onee  be  done  to  see  that  the  armistice  is  effected 
within  11  few  days  and  that  the  soldiers  are  able  to  return  to  their 
homes.  We  are  confident  that  in  a very  short  time  we  shall  lead  the 
iM'ople  o.it  of  the  torments  of  war,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  lie  able 
to  im'se  ve  our  territory  in  its  entirety. 

Th(‘  (t)niplete  political  independence  of  Hungary  is  assured.  A 
special  Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  be  named. 

We  aie  free.  As  a free  nation  we  .stretch  out  a fraternal  hand  to 
the  other  nations  that  live  in  our  fatherland. 

We  stall  take  all  steps  necessary  to  secure  and  organize  the  power 
which  w^  have  femght  for  and  won.  We  at  onee  restore  to  the  nation 
the  riglrs  of  which  it  has  l^een  roldied— freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by 
jury,  the  right  of  assemblage  and  organization.  We  announce  a 
militarv  and  civilian  amnesty.  We  allow  all  interned  prisoners  to 
return  t > their  native  lands. 

We  stall  speedily  present  a measure  itroviding  for  universal,  etpial 
and  seciet  siift’rage  and  election  by  communities  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputie  and  municipal  and  local  bodies;  a .suffrage  that  includes  the 
women.  Furthermore,  we  shall  submit  a law  rearranging  the  election 


districts  on  a just  basis. 

We  stall  care  in  every  possible  way  for  our  returning  soldiers  and 
for  unh;  ppy  victims  of  the  war.  We  began  work  at  once  in  the 
field  of  ,.ocial  legislation  and  i)iotection  for  the  workers  and  for  the 
i-ealization  of  a vigorous  agrarian  policy  that  will  aid  the  great  masses 


of  the  {) ‘Oi)le  in  obtaining  possession  of  land. 

If  the  present  Chamber  of  Deputies  fails  to  accept  any  of  tlie  points 
in  our  piogram  we  shall  di.s.solve  it  at  once  and  appeal  to  the  nation. 
(Souiae:  New  York  Times  Current  History,  February,  1919.) 
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3.  CZECHO-SLOVAK 


APPENDIX  G 

Partial  Reprint  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Nation  Adopted  by  Provisional  Govern- 
ment at  Paris,  October  18,  1918 

The  following  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak nation  was  adopted  in  Paris,  France,  on  October  18,  1918,  by 
its  Provisional  Government: 

“At  this  grave  moment,  when  the  Hohenzollerns  are  offering 
peace  in  order  to  stop  the  victorious  advance  of  the  allied  armies 
and  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Tur- 
key, and  when  the  Hapsburgs  are  promising  the  federalization  of 
the  Empire  and  autonomy  to  the  dissatisfied  nationalities  com- 
mitted to  their  rule  we,  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council,  rec- 
ognized by  the  allied  and  American  Governments  as  the  Provis- 
ional Government  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  and  nation,  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  declaration  of  the  Czech  deputies  made  in 
Prague  on  January  6,  1918,  and  realizing  that  federalization 
and,  still  more,  autonomy,  means  nothing  under  a Hapsburg 
dynasty,  do  hereby  make  and  declare  this  our  declaration  of 
independence. 

9 • • 

“We  accept  and  shall  adhere  to  the  ideals  of  modern  democracy, 
as  thev  have  been  the  ideals  of  our  nation  for  centuries.  We  accejit 
the  American  principles  as  laid  down  by  Pre.sident  \\ilson:  the 
principles  of  liberated  mankind — of  the  actual  equality  of  nations 
— and  of  governments  deriving  all  their  just  power  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  We,  the  nation  of  Comenius,  can  not  but 
accept  these  principles  ex])ressed  in  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  principles  of  Lincoln,  and  of  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizen.  For  the.se  principles  our 
nation  shed  its  blood  in  the  memoral)le  Hussite  Wars,  500  years 
ago;  for  these  same  principles,  beside  her  allies,  our  nation  is 
shedding  its  blood  today  in  Rus.sia,  Italy,  and  France.  . . . 

Adhere  to  Modern  Democracy 

“We  shall  outline  only  the  main  principles  of  the  Constitution 
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Czecho-Slovak  Nation;  the  final  decision  as  to  the  con- 
m itself  falls  to  the  legally-chosen  representatives  of  the 
?d  and  united  people. 

a Republic’’ 

? Czecho-Slovak  State  shall  be  a republic.  In  constant 
or  for  progress  it  will  guarantee  conpdete  fi'eedom  of 
■nee,  religion  and  science,  literature  and  art,  speech,  the 
and  the  right  of  assemlily  and  petition.  'The  Church  shall 
irated  from  the  State.  Our  democracy  shall  rest  on  univer- 
rage;  women  shall  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  men, 
dly,  socially,  and  culturally.  The  rights  of  the  minority 
>e  safeguarded  by  proportional  representation;  national 
ties  shall  enjoy  equal  rights.  The  govia-nment  shall  be 
lentary  in  form  and  shall  recognize  the  principles  of 
ve  and  referendum.  The  standing  army  will  be  replaced 
itia. 

? Czecho-Slovak  Nation  will  carry  out  far-reaching  social 
■onomic  reforms;  the  large  estates  will  be  redeemed  for 
colonization;  patents  of  noliility  will  be  abolished.  Our 
will  assume  its  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  pre-war 
debt;  the  debts  for  this  war  we  leave  to  those  who  incurred 


Accepts  Share  of  Responsibility 

“In  its  foreign  policy  the  Czecho-Slovak  Nation  will  accept  its 
full  share  of  r-esponsibility  in  the  reorganization  of  Eastern  Europe. 
It  acc(  pts  fully  the  democratic  and  social  principle  of  nationality 
and  subscribes  to  the  doctrine  that  all  covenants  and  treaties  shall 
be  eniered  into  openly  and  frankly  without  secret  diplomacy. 

“Our  constitution  shall  provide  an  efficient,  rational,  and  just 
goveri  merit , which  will  exclude  all  special  privileges  and  prohibit 
class  1(  gislation. 

“Deinocracv  has  defeated  theocratic  autocracy.  Militarism  is 
overcome, — democracy  is  victorious; — on  the  basis  of  democrac}^ 
manki  id  will  be  recognizeil.  The  forces  of  darkness  have  served 
the  viitory  of  light,— the  longed-for  age  of  humanity  is  dawning. 

“W(  believe  in  democracy, — we  believe  in  libm'ty — and  liberty 
evenm  »re. 

“Gi’'en  in  Paris,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1918. 

“Profes.^ur  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Finance. 

“General  Dr.  Milan  R.  Stefanik,  IMinister  of  National  Defense. 

“Dr.  Ed  vard  Benes,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Interior.” 
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4 Brief  Biographies  of  Leaders — Labor  and 

Socialist 

A.  Austrian 

a.  Adler,  Viktor,  1852-1918.  Active  in  movement  since  1880. 
Leader  of  Austrian  Social  Democrats,  and  responsible  for  most  of 
important  party  resolutions  during  the  war.  Regarded  as  comprom- 
iser by  his  associates,  but  leadership  has  been  very  able,  always 
represented  party  at  trade  union  congresses.  Liberal  thinker  on 
subject  of  nationalities.  Principal  speaker  at  constituent  assembly 
of  Austro-German  Republic,  November  21,  1918.  Subsequently 
named  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  new  state.  Large  international 
acquaintance.  Died  November  22,  1918. 

b.  Adler,  Friedrich.  Son  of  Victor  Adler.  Socialist.  Shot  and 
killed  Premier  Stiirgh  in  1918,  with  admitted  deliberation,  as  he 
regarded  Sturgh  as  symbol  of  all  the  decaying  forces  of  Austria. 
Death  penalty  commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  Liberated  November 
1,  1918.  Party  had  agitated  for  his  release.  Elected  as  deputy  to 
Lower  House  to  succeed  Pernerstorfer.  Radical,  yet  he  has  denounced 
Bolshevism  outspokenly. 

c.  Bauer,  Otto.  Austrian  Socialist  of  extreme  left.  Editor  of 
Arbeiter  Zeitung,  Social  Democratic  paper.  Rising  influence  with 
spread  of  discontent.  ^Member  of  cabinet  of  new  Austro-German 
state.  In  favor  of  union  of  Austria  and  Germany. 

d.  Mataja,  Victor.  Author,  statistician.  Professor  at  I’niversity 
of  Innsbruck.  In  1917  Austrian  Minister  of  Trade.  Was  chosen  to 
head  new  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  when  that  was  created  in  1917. 

e.  Pernerstorfer , Engelbert,  1850-1918.  Vice-President  Austrian 
Lower  House  at  time  of  death,  January  6,  1918.  Social  Democrat 
since  1897.  One  of  his  chief  services  to  labor  was  his  constant  criticism 
of  government  acts  towards  labor,  at  time  when  labor  was  without 
vote.  In  course  of  war  protested  Mittel  Europa  scheme,  and  asked 
for  disavowel  by  government.  Still  considered  a good  German. 

/.  Popp,  Adelaide.  Only  woman  on  Executive  Committee  of 
Austrian  Social  Democratic  Party,  1917.  Given  an  under-secretary- 
ship in  new  Austro-German  state. 

g.  Ellenbogen,  Wilhelm.  Named  with  Adler  and  Pernerstorfer 
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as  leatler  of  Social  li)cmocTati(‘  Party.  Member  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

h.  Rc)  mn\  Karl.  Xot('(l  author,  instructor  of  ei'onomics in  School 
of  Vienna.  Social  Democratic  deputy  and  member  executive  com- 
mittee. 1917.  Firm  defendi'r  of  Kreis  administration  scheme.  Cabinet 


member,  new  Austro-tierman  state. 

i.  Seit  , Member  of  old  guard  with  Viktor  Adler,  member 
of  executive  committee.  Took  charge  of  general  strike  and  defended 
action  in  calling  it  off.  Presided  over  State  Council,  October  4, 
1918.  Hdped  draw  fundamental  law. 

j.  Laa  mach- Henry,  ().,  18o3.  Professor  of  Law  at  Vienna. 
Authority  on  international  law.  Member  of  Au.strian  Upper  House, 
noted  for  courage  of  his  speeches  there.  Worked  steadily  for  peace. 
Reported  chosen  by  Austrian  Prime  Minister  in  August,  1918,  to  draft 
a new  constitution  for  federal  state.  For  long  time  past  had  been 
advocate  of  federalism.  Was  offered  premiership  of  Austria  when 
governme  it  decided  to  I'ecognize  as  a federal  state.  At  first  refused, 
later  acceoted  to  head  a liquidation  ministry,  but  events  moved  too 
fa.st  for  him  and  government  went  into  the  hands  of  the  more  radical 
Mktor  Acler.  Friend  of  Masaryk  and  Krammarz. 


B.  Hungarian 

k.  Kd'aJyi,  Count  Michael.  Leader  48  Independent  party. 
Througho  it  war,  chief  opponent  of  government,  and  defender  of 
Social  Democrats.  Worked  hard  to  bring  about  early  peace,  on  basis 
of  no  annt  xations  and  no  indemnities.  Went  to  Berne  to  see  if  he  could 
make  am  ngements  with  Entente  Socialists.  Premier  of  new  Hun- 
garian go''  eminent. 

l.  Wei  rier,  Hungarian  Socialist.  Sent  to  Hagui'  in  June  to  carry 
memorandum  of  Hungarian  Socialists  to  Troelstra  who  was  to  take  it 
to  Englan  J. 


C.  Czec  ho-Slovak  State 

m.  Mazarijk,  Thomash.  Profe.ssor  at  one  of  the  great  Bohemian 
univer.sitirs.  For  years  head  of  Realist  party,  liberal  powerful  Czech 
party  am  thus  one  of  great  leaders  of  Czech  fight  for  national  in- 
dependeme.  Got  across  border  in  1915,  to  England,  thence  to  the 
United  S ates.  Chairman  of  Executive  C'ommittee,  Czecho-Slav 
state  and  hrst  president  of  the  new  republic. 

n.  Haberman,  Gustav.  Social  Democrat.  Long,  sternly  worker  in 
movemeir  and  at  various  times  condemned  by  Austrian  government. 
Elected  t(  Austrian  Parliament  1911.  Minister  of  Education  in  new 
Czecho-Sl  IV  cabinet. 

o.  Souk'up,  Fr  anti  see. 


Social  Democrat.  Minister  of  Justice  in 
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new  cabinet.  Lawyer.  Powerful  speaker  and  advocate  for  his  party. 
Able  journalist. 

j).  Nemec,  Anton.  Socialist.  Editor  of  main  organ.  Imprisoned 
by  government  during  war. 

q.  Stanek,  I . Leader  of  Czech  agrarians  in  Austrian  Lower  House. 
Also  imprisoned  during  war. 

r.  Krammarz , K.  Never  friendly  with  Masaryk,  though  now  his 
Prime  Minister.  Was  leader  of  people.  Is  a czarist  and  associate  of 
Russian  parties. 

(Varied  Sources.) 
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